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My Individual Responsibility = 


It is a true proverb that a chain is no stronger than its weakest link. So it 
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is that the individual comes to have a place of great responsibility in the area 


of race relations. It is important, then, that we as individuals, examine our- 
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selves and evaluate our attitude and behavior. The following questions are 


given as a starter in this procedure: 


1. Do I observe the common courtesies toward those of other races which 
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I expect from them? 





2. Am I guilty of telling stories, or of listening to stories, which have de- 


rogatory implications about those of another race? 


3. Do I use terms to designate those of another race which are designed to 
imply inferiority? 

4. Have I taken the time to discover what racial groups live in my com- 
munity? What their contributions to the community are? What their needs 


are? 


5. Have I supported legislation designed to improve the total life of all 


citizens ? 


6. Is my attitude and behavior toward those of other races guided by pre- 
vailing attitudes and behavior in the community, or by the life and teaching 
of Jesus Christ? 


—-Division of Christian Relations, Presbyterian, U. S., Board of Church Extension. 














Letters to the Editors 





Missionary Prefers Own Lot to Native’s 





African Rate of Exchange 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

In your issue of December 29 Dr. Vinson 
implies that there is some ‘favorable rate 
of exchange” which makes a dollar worth 
more in the Congo than in America, and 
therefore, this is beneficial to the African 
employee and to the missionary. 

Most of the articles purchased by the 
missionary are of American origin, being 
ordered directly from America or pur- 
chased at a local store. The cost of trans- 
port and custom charges are paid by the 
missionary in both cases out of his sal- 
ary, and this means that a dollar’s worth 
of goods in America will cost the mission- 
ary in the Congo from $1.60 to $2.50 ac- 
cording to the customs charge, which 
varies with different classes of goods. 

Even food produced locally by the Afri- 
ean has increased tremendously in price, 
even if the dollar has increased from 15 
francs in Dr. Vinson’s time 30 years ago 
to 50 frances today. While the exchange 
has improved to where we get three times 
as many francs, commodities have in- 
creased in price 15 to 30 times. An Afri- 
can employee in 1923, when Dr. Vinson 
left the field, could buy one and a half 
pieces of cloth for his monthly salary. 
Today he can buy from one-half to two- 
thirds of a piece. 

The salary of a missionary couple in 
Dr. Vinson’s time was $1,100 a year, plus 
$300 to pay transport and customs 
charges. Today it is $2,300 a year, out 
of which must be paid all transport and 
customs, except when the missionary first 
goes to the field. As these costs have in- 
creased considerably, a reasonable esti- 
mate would put the salary of a married 
couple at $1,800, if we allow $500 for 
transport and customs. 

It may be true, as Dr. Vinson says, that 
he has never heard of natives dying from 
starvation, but I have known numbers to 
die of malnutrition, which is a form of 
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starvation, and I am sure Dr. Vinson will 
agree that the native diet is far from 
satisfactory. If they do not have nervous 
collapses from overwork, I still prefer 
my job to theirs. 

Jorn Morrison. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Confederacy Still? 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

In cleaning out my file the other day I 
came across some material containing a 
financial report from one of the inter- 
denominational bureaus set up to admin- 
ister church relief. In the list of the 
church bodies which had _ contributed 
through this bureau was the “Presbyterian 
Church of the United States of the Con- 
federacy.” 

Could this be our Southern Presbyterian 
Church? Is this the impression we create 
in the minds of outsiders? Is_ this 
anachronism symbolic? Don’t bother to 
reply—I know the answers. But isn’t it 
heartbreaking! 

JosEPH B. CLowrr, JR. 
Morganton, N. C. 


Pleased by ONE WAY 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I have just seen your editorial: “101 
Ways vs. One Way.” I am ordering 150 
copies of this for Beulah Church. I was 
very much impressed and pleased by the 
thinking displayed in the article. 

New Testament stewardship seems 
grossly misunderstood, sadly enough, by 
the ministers in many of our Presbyterian 
Churches. We foster tithing as a money 
raising technique, which it is not. Itisa 
means of worship. While we foster tith- 
ing we, at the same time, pronounce its 
doom by instituting cake sales, bazaars, 
contests and the like. Two years ago I 
presented the overture to the Presbytery 
of East Alabama which asked a clarifica- 
tion of stewardship principles for our 
church. I take it your editorial concern- 
ed that overture which was referred to 
the General Council. 


Please let me thank you for your in- 
terest in this matter. I think it vital. 
I was afraid my crusade was a lone-wolf 
venture, and was beginning to wonder if 
I “strained at the gnat.” However, your 
editorial has boosted my morale and en- 
couraged me to continue teaching, “Give, 
give, give... .” 


Fern Creek, Ky. Jon A. KIRSTEIN. 


Bouquets 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK ... brings 
to many of us in the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. a deeper understanding of 
the program and spirit of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. and increases our fellowship. 

GLENN W. Moore 
Office of the General Council, N. Y. 


I have thoroughly enjoyed THe PrREsBy- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK and especially the Sunday 
school lessons. ... . May God bless your 
work in this paper. I am sure many 
people are inspired by the true Biblical 
testimonies in it. One only knows we 
cannot live too close to the Lord in this 
day and age. 


Kansas City, Mo. ARLETA BLAND 





EISENHOWERS leave church with Dr. 
Elson.—RNS Photo. See next page. 





Summer Conferences 


1953 


Conference schedules announced for the 
three chief Presbyterian, U. S., centers are 
as follows: 





MONTREAT 


Gomeral AGWOMRY 2... cccccsves June 4-9 
I CE 6 oa a Wei bs ah dcece here 22-26 
Presbyterian Educational Assn...... 23-26 
Children’s Work Council ........... 25-29 
Leadership School .............. 30-July 9 
Men’s Council; Supt. Council ....... 9 
PO SIO 0. 5 68.6.8 ve cctécenwas 10-12 
S. B. Supt. Comferemee .......cccccces 10-12 
Directors of Rel. Education......... 9-14 
Women’s Advisory Council......... 10-13 
Presbyterial Presidents ............ 14-15 
Women’s Training School .......... 15-22 
Assembly’s Youth Council.......... 16-22 
Y. P. Leadership School............ 22-30 
WO SD, ow kb ceeeemaneees 31-Aug. 5 
CHUM TCOMOIOM 26 cc cdcccessccece 6-12 
Bee GOOIOONGD 6ccicecccasccseuccs 13-23 


Ey Paneer ae are 18-19 


PE «WED: oboe vctndecennenes 18-20 
MASSANETTA SPRINGS, VA. 
0 ery July 12-14 
Virgimia Music Camm... ccccccscccee 15-21 
SURIOT TGCS) COMID. oc occ ccewcisiees 15-21 
Bo ree eee 22-28 
pl” ee eee June 29-July 5 
Junior Cottage Camp ...... June 29-July 5 
Baptist Training Union............ 6-19 
Christian Endeavor Convention..... 20-24 
ey Be Ree 24-26 
Women’s Conference ....... July 27-Aug. 2 
a area ee 3-9 
Estates ABOUND .cccccceseccence 10-16 
Te Te 17-3 
Synod and Synodical............ 31-Sept. 3 
MO-RANCH, HUNT, TEXAS 
Elders and Deacons Conf....... June 5-7 
Senior High Fellowship............ 9-16 
Young People’s Leaders............ 16-18 
De IE 65'S os diewnG-smmn ees 19-21 
W. Tem. PIOMSOTS CE) s o6c:c ceeccessccs 22-29 
W. Tex. Pioneers (II)............30-July 7 
- 8-15 
Business Women ...........-.- Aug. 1-2 
Synodical Training School.......... 3-10 
Ce IO, cca ice etc ees Kal enascce 11-19 
Church School Administrators ...... 21-23 
Bimmte GCOMGOTORSS 20 cc cccccvcccceces 24-28 
Student Conference ............ 31-Sept. 4 
IE SN 6-6 ks kee A ea endcaeed 4-7 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act 
of March 3, 1879. Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
Telephone 2-9492. 10¢ a copy, $4.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Eisenhowers Have Early Service 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—Less than 
three hours before he was sworn in as 
President, Dwight D. Eisenhower at- 
tended a private service in the historic 
National Presbyterian Church which he 
will make his church home in Washing- 
ton. 

This was his last act as a private cit- 
izen. He and members of his family 
filed solemnly into pew 47 just three rows 
behind the “pew of Presidents” where 
many of his predecessors worshipped be- 
fore him. 


Across the aisle were the incoming 
Vice President, his family and relatives. 
Members of the new cabinet and other 
top officials of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration gathered in the center sections. 

Edward L. R. Elson prayed for world 
peace and besought God’s guidance for 
the new chief executive. 

Dr. Elson, who served under the former 
supreme commander as a chaplain during 
World War II, read from St. Matthew 
the advice Jesus gave the Jews: 


“Ye know that the princes of the Gen- 


tiles exercise dominion over them and 
they that are great exercise authority 
upon them. 

*«.. But whosoever will be great among 
you, let him be your minister; and who- 
soever will be chief among you, let him 
be your servant.” 

The congregation stood and sang the 
hymn “Our God, Our Help in Ages 
Past” and then prayed: “... Teach us 
to hate our errors, cleanse us from our 
secret faults, and forgive our sins.” 

The service closed with the hymn, 
“God of Our Life,” and a benediction. 

Before Gen. Eisenhower left the church 
Dr. Elson presented him with a copy of 
the New Testament and a gold engraved 
book, ‘‘One Moment with God.” 


Commission Gets Authority in Chapel Hill Case 


Orange Presbytery, by a vote of 54 to 
21, has given its commission full author- 
ity to ‘“‘conclude” the Chapel Hill case 
(OuTLOoK, Dec. 15, 22, Jan. 19). 

An effort was made in the seven-hour 
meeting on the day of the Presidential 
inauguration to ignore the recommenda- 
tions of the commission, in a motion by 
George Edwards, Pittsboro pastor, but 
this was defeated. Several substitute mo- 
tions were defeated before the commis- 
sion was given the full authority which 
it requested. 

Basing their demand for the resigna- 
tion of the Chapel Hill pastor, Charles 
M. Jones, and the congregation’s officers 
upon doctrinal and church government 
irregularities, members of the commis- 
sion indicated the possibility of a com- 
promise. The officers had proposed a 
plan whereby they would meet the ordina- 
tion and training requirements and con- 
form in other specified details by next 
May 1. There is no apparent change in 
the commission’s demand for the pastor’s 
resignation. 


Graham Makes Plea 


A feature of the recent meeting in Bur- 
lington was the plea of Frank Porter 
Graham, who flew down from his United 
Nations assignment in New York to urge 
that Mr. Jones be retained. In view of 
his senatorial and U.N. assignments, Dr. 
Graham said he had not attended the 
church during the past four years, but, 
the former University of North Carolina 
president and Chapel Hill elder declared, 
“The Chapel Hill Presbyterian Church 
I know is not the Chapel Hill church 
I’ve heard about here today.” 


Looking at the present difficulty, Dr. 
Graham said, “This could be solved in 
a Christian way if it’s in your hearts to 
solve it that way. .. . Charlie makes many 
mistakes. . . . We all make mistakes... , 
but there is about that man a humility, 
a meekness. He takes (criticism) with 
never any hate in his heart . . . he just 
takes it . . . this meek, sometimes beaten 
man. Strike him down, if you please, 
strike him down, but there is something 
in that man that can’t be struck down.” 

“Here’s why it hurts,” he went on. 
“He disturbs the social order of our 
time. And for anybody who does that, 
there has got to be fault-finding. . . . It 
takes courage. I wonder if there is any 
minister here who has suffered as much 
as Charlie Jones for his faith in God. 
... Charlie Jones’ house has been stoned, 
his wife called on the phone and threat- 
ened.” 

He referred to an incident in 1948 
when the minister’s house was stoned 
following an interracial difficulty when 
Negroes and whites attempted to test 
segregation laws on interstate buses. Mr. 
Jones harbored the group in his home 
to protect them and his wife was threat- 
ened by someone who made an anonymous 
telephone call. 

Others who spoke in defense of the 
minister were Dr. Henry Brandis and 
Dr. M. T. Van Hecke, both of the Uni- 
versity faculty. 

In his own defense, Mr. Jones, who is 
on leave of absence this year and working 
with the Save-the-Children Federation, 
said, “In no sense do I feel that you 
people are trying to persecute anybody.” 

With reference to the charges as to 


his beliefs, he said, ‘Baptism is a means 
of grace. ... The fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity are not complicated. I think they 
are simple and I don’t think it takes 
theologians to examine them. They are 
so simple that you might take them to 
the man on the street and he will say, 
‘Why, yes! I believe the forgiveness of 
sin comes through Jesus Christ... . I 
believe in the life everlasting.” 

“TI do believe in God,” he said. “I 
believe in the sovereign God. I believe 
in the personal God.” All of his preach- 
ing, he said, has been “an effort to in- 
terpret and make real’ these beliefs for 
the people. 

Mr. Jones’ remarks came during de- 
bate on the motion that the commission 
be vested with full power to ‘conclude the 
matter.” 


Commission Changes 


Two changes were made in the commis- 
sion, replacing G. Aiken Taylor, Burling- 
ton minister, resigned, and George D. 
Jackson, now pastor in Winchester, Va. 
In their place the presbytery named H. R. 
McFadyen of Oak Ridge and John H. P. 
McNatt of High Point, both ministers. 
Other members remain as before: Z. T. 
Piephoff, chairman, and Joseph M. Gar- 
rison, both of Greensboro; John C. Whit- 
ley, Leaksville. Elders include: E. F. 
Andrews, Greensboro; F. L. Knight, San- 
ford; C. W. Perry, High Point; D. J. 
Walker, Burlington; and M. E. Young, 
Graham. 

Approximately 86 members of presby- 
tery were present for the called meeting, 
estimated at approximately half the mem- 
bership. 











The Scholars Look at the RSV 


Introduction. During the past few 
months we have seen publishing history 
made as the Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible went into the hands of more 
than a million persons during publica- 
tion week and with present unfilled orders 
is moving past the 1,600,000 mark. Yet 
there are a few criticisms which are 
being raised about various passages in 
the new Bible. Therefore, a distinguished 
panel of Biblical scholars has been re- 
quested to explain some of these charges 
and the validity of them. 


Ernest Trice Thompson, professor of 
church history at Union Seminary in 
Virginia, is well-known to OUTLOOK 
readers as the popular expositor of 
the weekly Sunday school lesson (see 
page 13) where he guides thousands 
of teachers and classes in their week- 
ly discussions. He is the author of a 
number of books. John Bright, also 
of Union Seminary, was the recent 
winner of the Abingdon-Cokesbury 
book award for 1952; he is a recog- 
nized student of the Old Testament, 
with his Ph. D. from Johns Hopkins, 
and with some experience with ar- 
chaeological expeditions in Palestine. 
He is one of the expositors for The 
Interpreters’ Bible (Joshua). Donald 
G. Miller, professor of New Testament 
at the same seminary, is editor of 
Interpretation, a distinguished quar- 
terly devoted, as its name indicates, 
to the interpretation of the Bible. He 
is also author of Conqueror in Chains 
(a life of Paul, Westminster). 


Q. Dr. Thompson, many people seem 
to think that the King James Bible 
is the inspired Word of God. What can 
you say about this? 

THOMPSON: Well, of course it isn’t. 
The Old Testament was written original- 
ly in Hebrew and the New Testament in 
Greek. The King James Bible is a trans- 
lation from the original language into 
English made by a group of scholars a 
little more than 300 years ago. None of 
them claimed to be inspired. 

Q. Did these men who translated the 
King James Bible have access to the 
original Greek and Hebrew manuscripts ? 

THOMPSON: No, they did not. The 
original Bible writers wrote on perishable 
material. Their manuscripts were passed 
from hand to hand and finally wore out, 
just as our writing paper does. Mean- 
while other copies had been written out 
by hand. This process continued for 
more than 1,400 years, until the inven- 
tion of printing. The manuscript on 
which the King James translators mainly 
depended was copied from earlier manu- 
scripts about 1,000 years after Christ. 

Q. Did these manuscripts of the Old 
and New Testaments which came down 
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In the first of three installments, 

questions that trouble people about 
the new Bible are answered by 
three qualified Bible students 


in this way agree with each other? 


THOMPSON: No, it was inevitable 
that mistakes should be made by the 
copyists. As a matter of fact, there 
are hundreds of thousands of variations 
in the manuscripts which have come down 
to us, but of course most of these varia- 
tions are of minor importance. 

Q. Can we be sure then that the 
Greek and Hebrew text used by the King 
James translators was altogether correct ? 

THOMPSON: No, as a matter of 
fact, we know it was not. Since 1611, 
when this translation was made, older 
and better manuscripts have been found. 
Scholars today estimate that there are at 
least 5,000 errors in the text used by the 
King James translators for the New Tes- 
tament alone. 


RSV Is Older Bible 
MILLER: From this background 


which Dr. Thompson is giving, it seems 
to be clear that the RSV in reality is not 
a new Bible. It is a new version (a re- 
vision of the King James) based on older 
manuscripts and therefore it gets a little 
nearer the original Bible than any pre- 
vious translation. In that sense it is 
really an older Bible than any other. 

Q. Was the King James Bible the 
first English translation? 

THOMPSON: No, it was not. Wy- 
clif translated the Latin Vulgate into 
English in 1384. William Tyndale trans- 
lated all of the New Testament and most 
of the Old Testament from the original 
languages in the early part of the 16th 
century. He met bitter opposition. He 
was accused of wilfully perverting the 
meaning of the Scriptures, and his new 
Testaments were ordered to be burned as 
“untrue translations.” He was finally 
betrayed into the hands of his enemies, 
and in 1536 was publicly executed and 
burned at the stake. After Tyndale there 
came translations made by Coverdale, 
Thomas Matthew, the Great Bible, the 
Geneva Bible and the Bishops’ Bible. All 
of these were merely revisions of the 
original work of Tyndale. 

Q. Why did the King James Bible 
come to be the accepted translation of al- 
most all of the English-speaking people? 

THOMPSON: Because it retained 
what was best in the older translations 
just mentioned and because it was ren- 
dered in such exquisite English. But it 
did not become the popular Bible all at 
once. Many people liked the old transla- 
tion with which they were familiar and 
they criticized the new because it did not 


seem to them to be the word of God. The 
King James Bible did not become the 
Bible of the English-speaking people 
until a good many of the older genera- 
tion had died and gone to their reward. 

Q. Why was the King James Bible 
called the “authorized version” ? 

THOMPSON: Because it was au- 
thorized by King James to be read in the 
Church of England. So far as we are 
concerned no one has authorized it. 

Q. Have there been translations since 
the King James Version? 

THOMPSON: Many other transla- 
tions have appeared, especially in the last 
50 years. Some of the best known of 
these are Moffatt’s translation, Good- 
speed’s American translation, the Amer- 
ican Standard Version, and now, last 
and most important, the Revised Stand- 
ard Version. Most of these translations 
have been made by individuals. The 
American Standard Version and the Re- 
vised Standard Version were made by a 
group of scholars appointed for this pur- 
pose. 

@. Why have so many translations 
appeared in recent years? Why could we 
not be satisfied with the King James 
Version ? 


Why It Was Needed 
THOMPSON: There are three rea- 


sons for this: (1) Because we now have 
older and better manuscripts of the 
Scriptures. The new translations are an 
attempt to get back as near as possible to 
the original Word of God. (2) Because 
discoveries made particularly in the last 
50 years give us a better understanding of 
the language in which the Bible was 
originally written. (3) Because words 
change their meaning in the course of 
time and many words used correctly by 
the King James translators in 1611 do 
not carry the same meaning to modern 
readers. 

Q. Can you give some examples of 
these words with changed meaning? 

THOMPSON: Scores could be given. 
One of the best known is the word 
charity, used by Paul in I Cor. 13. It is 
translated love in the RSV. Another 
familiar example is found in Matthew 6. 
The King James reads, “Take no thought 
what you shall eat or drink.” In 1611 
take no thought meant take no anxious 
thought; so the RSV translates better 
for our day, ‘“‘Be not anxious what you 
shall eat or drink.” Psalm 5:6 in the 
KJV reads, “Thou shalt destroy them 
that speak /easing.” Leasing is not used 
in our modern speech. It is not in our 
dictionaries of today. It is used to mean 
lying, and is so rendered in the RSV. 

Q. Who were the men who translated 
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That All May Be One 


ONE FAMILY IN HEAVEN 
AND EARTH 
(Ephesians 3:14-19) 

HE WHOLE FAMILY in heaven 

and earth is named after the Father 
ef our Lord Jesus Christ. This is funda- 
mental Christian belief. However, there 
is a gap between our conviction and our 
practice. Dangerous cleavages divide our 
human family. From the resulting sus- 
picions and dissensions, catastrophe could 
strike with lightning suddenness. Relief 
from the threats which now beset man- 
kind can be found only as the world-wide 
community becomes an effective reality, 
one family embracing all nations and 
peoples. Christians must speed the proc- 
ess of bridging the gap between convic- 
tion and practice. 

Our first requirement is strategic selec- 
tion of the barriers to be attacked. While 
we dare not yield to defeat where difficul- 
ties momentarily baffle solution, we must 
move most energetically where an advance 
is clearly within our power. We have 
the opportunity to combat discrimination 
on grounds of race, color or national 
origin, at home and abroad, and thus to 
extend the area of freedom and justice. 


Discrimination vs. Vocation 


Created in the image of God, redeemed 
in Jesus Christ, and called to full Chris- 
tian discipleship! On this three-fold 
foundation rests the claim that every hu- 


the RSV? 

THOMPSON: They were outstand- 
ing scholars of the church—men orig- 
inally appointed by the International 
Council of Religious Education, repre- 
senting the major denominations of 
America. 


The Copyright 


Q. Why is this new edition of the 
Bible copyrighted ? 

THOMPSON: Many of us regret 
that it is copyrighted, but there seems to 
have been no other way by which the 
work could be carried through. It has 
cost a great deal of money to make this 
translation and to publish it. The de- 
nominational publishing houses were not 
able to underwrite it. The money was 
put up by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
That concern could afford to do this only 
because it was given the sole right of 
publication for ten years. A small roy- 
alty is paid to the Division of Christian 
Education of the National Council of 
Churches to reimburse that agency for 
expenses which were incurred in the work. 
The men who made the translation were 
not paid for their work. 

(To be continued) 
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A message for Race Relations Sun- 
day, February 8, 1953, from the 
National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States 
of America 


man right and every fundamental free- 
dom must be accorded to all men without 
distinction as to race, color or national 
origin. Our clearer understanding that 
discrimination makes the fulfillment of 
a Christian vocation in any walk of life 
difficult or impossible compels us to repent 
and confess that our efforts have been 
faltering. We must diligently press for 
a society in which every man can live in 
a manner befitting his origin and destiny. 

The contribution of the United States 
in the struggle for world peace and justice 
is handicapped by the fact that represen- 
tatives of other countries can truthfully 
point to injustices within our own borders. 
Injustices which are the result of discrim- 
ination based on race, color or national 
origin are often highlighted and used to 
undermine our efforts to achieve interna- 
tional understanding Our help in pro- 
moting freedom and social justice in the 
lands of Asia and the Far East is under- 
cut, no matter what our material offering 
may be, when it carries with it any pre- 
tense to racial or national superiority. 
\Whatever contribution we may make to 
the solution of racial problems in South 
Africa will become effective only when the 
principles we profess have produced more 
adequate solution of our domestic prob- 
lems. 

An uneasy conscience has pricked our 
complacency where practice has failed to 
reflect conviction. However, we have 
found some meager satisfaction in the 
knowledge that free men, by processes of 
freedom, continue to seek for everyone 
the full enjoyment of human rights. 
Christianity and our national heritage 
demand that government and citizens rec- 
ognize no double standards. All men re- 
spond to the same requirements of citizen- 
ship, including the payment of taxes and 
military service. 

Affirmative actions have marked the 
past ten years of our history as significant 
in improved race relations and must be 
pressed with increasing vigor. That is 
important but it is not enough. We must, 
at this very moment, give tangible evi- 
dence of our unwavering commitment to 
do away with discrimination and segre- 
gation. Two opportunities to do this lie 
immediately before us. 


Attitudes Are Fundamental 


A sense of neighborliness that is unaf- 
fected by race, color or national origin 
will recognize that all men are equally 
entitled to the enjoyment of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. He who cul- 


tivates this attitude toward his neighbor 
will understand the fuller meaning of 
the divine injunction, “Go and do thou 
likewise.” Attitudes may speak effective- 
ly even where problems cannot be solved 
promptly. They may temporarily ease 
unavoidable wounds and they will sharp- 
en effort to find more adequate solution. 

A co-operative attack upon discrimina- 
tion and segregation offers opportunity 
for healthy acknowledgment of equality 
in the face of unequal treatment. Con- 
certed planning and action by both par- 
ties may soften the sting of past injustices 
and can awake mutual understanding and 
sympathy in solving tough problems. On 
the domestic scene and in our dealings 
with people of underdeveloped countries, 
we must move forward as men of equality 
and as partners in a common cause. 

A manifest change of attitude on the 
part of enough people to affect public 
opinion and an unflinching resolve to 
work co-operatively in attacking discrim- 
ination and segregation can speed the 
process of bridging the gap between con- 
viction and practice. Justice, undergird- 
ing enlightened self-interest, prods us to 
action now. 


A Call to Action 


“One Family in Heaven and Earth’— 
this is a clear call to realize the mission 
of Christian brotherhood; to weld a spir- 
itual unity and to close the gap between 
conviction and practice. It requires “a 
manifest change of attitude” as well as 
“concerted planning and action” for the 
improvement of race relations through- 
out the year. The following activities, 
carried on by churches and individuals, 
are suggestive of creative programs of ac- 
tion: 


Churches have 


1. Strengthened Christian fellowship 
through making church membership and 
worship services open to all regardless of 
race. 

2. Evaluated the status of race relations 
in their communities and made plans for 
a race relations program that runs 
throughout the year. 

3. Organized a group within the church 
which has 

(a) maintained creative attitudes 
about race within the congregation. 

(b) sponsored study groups, forums, 
worship services and other activities as a 
means of bringing groups of different 
racial and cultural backgrounds together 
for the purpose of discovering common 
needs and mutual interests. 

(c) discovered what racial groups 
live in the community; their contributions 
to community life; their problems and 
how the church can help resolve them. 

(d) worked to guarantee decent 
homes for all people and for the removal 
of restrictive covenants and practices 
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based on race, color, creed or national ori- 
gin. 

(e) supported legislation designed to 
eliminate lynching and mob violence. 

(f) insisted on the just administra- 
tion of existing laws against lynching and 
mob violence. 

(g) insisted on impartial justice in 
the courts. 

(h) insisted on the elimination of 
discrimination based on race, color, creed 
or national origin in employment, educa- 
tion, health, recreation, hotel accommoda- 
tions and community services. 

(i) found out if there were migrauts 
working in the community, their race or 
nationality, their problems, what organ- 
izations were working with them, and co- 
operated with the program. (Send 15¢ to 
the Department of Publication and Dis- 
tribution, National Council of Churches, 
120 E. 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
for a discussion outline on the migrant 
problem.) 

(j) worked with employers’ groups, 
professional organizations and unions to 
establish employment practices based on 
character and skill rather than on race, 
color, creed or national origin. 


Individuals have 


1. Examined their own attitudes and 
manners with regard to race. 


2. Avoided generalizations or pre-judg- 
ments based on race. 

3. Refrained from telling stories which 
have derogatory implications about race, 
color, creed or national origin. 

4. Pointed out, tactfully, when such 
stories are told, that relating them spreads 
racial prejudice. 

5. Corrected derogatory or incorrect 
statements about a race. 

6. Learned the basic facts about race. 
(The Social Action Department of your 
church or denomination, or the Depart- 
ment of Racial and Cultural Relations of 
the National Council of Churches will 
send literature upon request.) 

7. Found out what racial groups live in 
the community. Become acquainted with 
their churches and civic organizations. 
Discovered the contributions of the va- 
rious racial groups, their problems, their 
efforts to resolve them, and participated 
in the efforts. 

8. Found out what their church, their 
denomination and other agencies were do- 
ing to improve race relations, and parti- 
cipated in the program. - 

9. Supported legislation designed to 
guarantee human rights to all regardless 
of race, color, creed or national origin. 

10. Worked in their occupation, union 
or vocational organization for fair em- 
ployment practices. 


National Council’s letter to the Christian people of America 


The Fight for Freedom 


(Continued from last week) 


The crucial problem concerning religion 
in education emerges in relation to the 
public schools. We believe in our public 
school system. It is unfair to say that 
where religion is not taught in a public 
school, that school is secular or godless. 
The moral and cultural atmosphere in a 
school and the attitude, the viewpoints, 
and the character of the teachers, can be 
religious, and exert a religious influence, 
without religion being necessarily taught 
as a subject. 

On the other hand, a way must be 
found to make the pupils of American 
schools aware of the heritage of faith 
upon which this nation was established, 
which has been the most transforming 
influence in western culture. This we be- 
lieve can be done in complete loyalty to 
the basic principle involved in the sep- 
aration of church and state. On no ac- 
count must an educational system which 
is permeated by the philosophy of secu- 
larism, something quite different from 
religious neutrality, be allowed to gain 
control of our public schools. We can- 
not, moreover, admit the proposition that 
in a public system of education the state 
should have the unchallenged right to 
monopolize all the hours during which 
a boy or girl receives instruction five days 
of the week. In some constitutional way 
provision should be made for the incul- 
cation of the principles of religion, 
whether within or outside the precincts 
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of the school, but always within the reg- 
ular schedule of a pupil’s working day. 


No Public Funds for Private Schools 


In the meantime, the state should con- 
tinue to accord freedom to religious bodies 
to carry on their own schools. But those 
who promote parochial schools should 
accept the responsibility to provide full 
support for those schools, and not expect 
to receive subsidies or special privileges 
from public authorities. 

The subsidization of education carried 
on under religious auspices would both 
violate the principle of the separation 
between church and state, and be a dev- 
astating blow to the public school system, 
which must be maintained. The solution 
of the problem lies in loyal support of our 
public schools and in increasing their 
awareness of God, rather than in state 
support of parochial schools. The rev- 
erent reading of selections from the Bible 
in public school assemblies or classes 
would make an important contribution 
toward deepening this awareness. 


For Freedom of Thought 


But in all education, and in culture as 
a whole, the interests of truth are de- 
pendent upon freedom of thought. It 
is only through the toleration of ideas 
that we can look forward to an increased 
apprehension of truth and to the prep- 
aration of stalwart representatives of 
truth. It is, in fact, good for truth to 





have to struggle with error. Nothing can 
be more fatal to truth and to the welfare 
of society as a whole than to try to sup- 
press by force so-called ideological errors. 
The attempt to suppress freedom of 
thought would be a sure way to facilitate 
the establishment of a totalitarian form 
of government. Error must be met by 
truth in free and open encounter. The 
conscientious expression of ideas must 
not be dealt with by a dungeon, a boycott 
or an Index, nor by arbitrary governmen- 
tal action, character assassination, or the 
application of unjust economic and social 
pressures. 

In this stern and tragic moment of 
history, when our nation has been called 
out of isolation and thrust into a position 
of world leadership, it is particularly im- 
portant that the churches should fulfill 
their prophetic mission in international 
affairs. As Christians, as citizens, and 
as Christian churches, we shall make our 
best contribution to world peace and jus- 
tice only as we match our effort to com- 
bat evils outside our own borders with 
unwavering commitment to purify our 
own attitudes and practices. Let us above 
all be free from hate and vindictiveness, 
remembering at all times that under the 
rule of God righteousness is more basic 
than security. 


Negotiations in Disputes 


The military strength which we are 
building in fear of possible aggression by 
the Soviet union must be sincerely de- 
voted to the cause of peace and we must 
guard against complacency or reckless- 
ness which might lead to world conflict. 
In the face of the most exasperating op- 
position we must persist in honest nego- 
tiation as the method of settling interna- 
tional disputes; we must reject the theory 
that a third world war is inevitable. 

There is no contradiction in the claim 
that even at a time when military strength 
is needed, we should look and plan for 
the day when all men will be relieved 
from the crushing burden of armaments, 
from the disaster inherent in a mad ar- 
maments race, and from the necessity for 
the heavy sacrifices such as the youth of 
the nations and their families are today 
making in Korea. In view of the wide- 
spread agony of the present hour, we 
would with deepest sincerity enter into 
the common fellowship of suffering. 

We are distressed at the persistent vio- 
lation of human rights in many countries, 
our own included. To mention only a 
few examples, we are deeply concerned 
by the restriction of religious liberty in 
Spain and Colombia and lands under 
communist domination, and by racial dis- 
crimination in the United States and 
South Africa. We are uneasy when free- 
dom anywhere is restricted by totalitarian 
practices, be they political, social, eco- 
nomic or religious. We believe that true 
freedom is’ possible only through the 
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faith whereby Christ sets men free. This 
is a freedom not only from something, 
but for something. Men must be free 
not only to worship but also to speak 
and act as responsible human beings in 
accordance with their conscience. 


Sovereignty Under God 

In some quarters of our country we 
witness a mounting criticism of the 
United Nations and at times an effort 
to undermine its work. Our people must 
learn that the sovereignty of nations as 
well as the freedom of individuals is 
under God. The United Nations al- 
though frustrated at some points because 
cooperation was lacking, has a notable 
record of achievement in its social, hu- 
manitarian and economic activities and in 
providing a forum for world public opin- 


They Said 


Continued from Jan. 12, calling 


attention to significant statements - 


published in these colums 
during 1952 


Growth in Understanding 

It is important for us to note that the 
Bible reflects a growth in religious un- 
derstanding. . . . The earlier thought of 
God in Israel was that of a severely 
righteous and even abitrary God. It 
was only gradually that people were able 
to grasp anything higher. And it is this 
primitive conception of an arbitrary and 
harsh God that accounts for many in- 
cidents in the early history that used to 
cause perplexity to readers of the Bible. 
—E. T. THompson, Feb. 11. 


Test of Profit Motive 


If a man is in doubt whether 
his own profit-motive is a good 
one, he might ask himself these 
questions: Have I given value 
for value received? Have I shared 
with those who have helped me? 
What do I plan to do with it when 
I get it? Jesus told a story of a 
man who could not pass that little 
examination (Lk. 12:16-21), and 
at the end God said to him, Thou 
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ion. It has played a vital part in settling 
disputes and in containing conflicts. 
Christians and Christian churches have a 
responsibility to support its work as it 
seeks to accomplish the purposes for which 
it was set up. The approaching nation- 
wide debates on the Covenant on Human 
Rights and the revision of the United 
Nations Charter, scheduled to take place 
in 1955, call for our study and delibera- 
tion to the end that there may be a united 
expression of Christian opinion. 

In penitence and faith we pray that 
“this nation under God,” cleansed from 
national self-righteousness, may become 
an effective instrument in promoting 
peace and justice for the nations and 
peoples throughout the world. 


(Continued next week) 
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KENNETH J. FoREMAN, Feb. 


Church and Race 


If the church, in the spirit of Christ, 
can solve her own race problems within 
the church, it will go a long way toward 
solving the race problems in other fields. 
But if the church cannot solve her own 
race problems, how can she hope to make 
any contribution towards the solution of 
the race problems in the country at large, 
or in the world at large?—WaALTER L. 
LINGLE, Feb. 18. 


It Is Our Problem 


Prejudice is a crime . . . for which 
every American citizen, directly or in- 
directly, is responsible, if not for its 


inception, at least for the continuance of 
its presence in our world today. We are 
responsible because of our apathy in side- 
stepping the issue, because of our out- 
moded give-it-time-it-will-cure-itself at- 
titude, because of our kidding ourselves 
with the preposterous fable that it is a 
special problem to be solved by the spe- 
cial persons affected. The problem is our 
problem, and, as long as prejudice exists 
in our land, we are the persons affected. 
—CorNELIA Otis SKINNER, Feb. 18. 
Publicity 

If I see in an Atlanta paper that some 
member of my congregation is having a 
cocktail party, I assume that he is look- 
ing for publicity. So I announce it from 
the pulpit. And, believe me, it has a very 


restraining influence——Prerce Harris, 
Methodist pastor. 
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EDITORIAL 


I. God Wills Unity 


In his last recorded prayer, Jesus 
prayed for his disciples “that they may 
all be one . . . that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.” (Jn. 17:21) 

In the weeks to follow we hope to pre- 
sent in these columns some of the reasons 
why we believe that U.S. Presbyterians 
and U.S.A. Presbyterians and United 
Presbyterians should now become one 
body. In the final analysis that belief 
is based on our Master’s prayer and in 
the nature and mission of the church 
as set forth in the New Testament. 

God wills unity. That of itself does 
not require the organic union of all Prot- 
estant denominations, not even the or- 
ganic union of all Presbyterian denom- 
inations. ‘There can be union without 
unity and there can be unity without 
union. This point we freely concede. 

The unity for which Christ prays, 
however, is not a hidden unity, apparent 
only to Deity or to those spiritually sen- 
sitive souls who are aware of underlying 
harmonies. The unity for which Christ 
prayed, and for which Paul so eloquently 
pled (1 Cor. 1:10-14; Eph. 4:1-6; Phil. 
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2:1-11) is a unity rather that is ap- 
parent to the world, and a unity that 
will commend the Christian Gospel to the 
world. “By this all men will know that 
you are my disciples,” Jesus said to his 
disciples in the Upper Room, “if you 
have love for one another.” “I do not 
pray for these only,” he said in his high- 
priestly prayer, “but also for those who 
are to believe in me through their word 
that they may all be one . . . so that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent 
me.” 

The present divisions of the church 
advertise not the unity of the church but 
its disunity; the outside world which 
needs what only the Gospel can give is 
impressed not by Christian’s love one 
for the other, but rather by their lack 
of love. Our Book of Church Order 
truly declares that the “visible unity of 
the body of Christ, though obscured, is 
not destroyed by its division into differ- 
ent denominations.” It is, however, ob- 
scured, as recognized above, grievously 
obscured, in fact, so that to many it is in 
no wise apparent, and the success of the 
Christian witness is thereby jeopardized, 
as Jesus himself had warned. It is one of 
the tragedies of our modern world that so 
many men of goodwill, recognizing our 
desperate need for a unifying bond for 
all mankind, dismiss the church and its 
mission from their mind, because it seems 
to them that religion, and particularly the 
religion of Christ, is a divisive rather 
than a unifying force in modern life. 

Recognizing then that God’s will for 
unity does not necessarily require the 
organic union of our three major Pres- 
byterian bodies at this particular mo- 
ment, the question nonetheless should not 
be evaded. 

Would this union help to answer 
our Master’s prayer “that they may 
all be one . . . that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me”? 


In weeks to come we shall give some of 
the reasons why we believe this question 
should be answered in the affirmative. 


Feb. 8—Important Day 


It may not be an accurate index but 
the fact that so many churches of our 
General Assembly do not recognize Race 
Relations Sunday on the General Assem- 
bly’s calendar is of at least passing in- 
terest. 

Of course, it is possible to observe a 
special day and do little or nothing about 
the basic need which the Assembly is 
seeking to call to our attention at this 
time but it is probably true that most of 
the churches and groups that make a race 
relations emphasis on the second Sunday 
of February are the most likely to be 
found doing something about it all dur- 
ing the year. 

Our Christian Relations division de- 
clares that the answer to an inquiry ad- 





dressed to 100 pastors, “We have not 
observed Race Relations Sunday in our 
church,” is probably representative of a 
great majority of our churches. The di- 
vision is careful to point out, however, 
that the thing that is basically important 
is a continuing program of education and 
activity in this difficult area. This one 
day simply gives us an opportunity, in 
concert, it is hoped, with all the churches 
of our Assembly, to concentrate our pray- 
ers and our thoughts on this pressing 
need. 

The message of the Christian Rela- 
tions council addressed to the church this 
year is a challenging one: 

“Thoughtful and informed people recog- 
nize the growing urgency of manifesting 
the spirit of neighborliness toward people 
of all races. The idea of a ‘superior race’ 
is a dangerous one and is diametrically 
opposed to the Christian idea embodied in 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. Furthermore, whenever and 
wherever such an idea of racial supremacy 
is advocated by those who profess alle- 
giance to Jesus Christ the influence of 
the Christian Church is curtailed. It is 
easy to see that those organizations and 
institutions which provide fellowship for 
people of all classes and races of men and 
offer equal opportunity for all, will win 
the world. By the same token, those or- 
ganizations which allow one’s racial back- 
ground to become a barrier to fellowship 
and to opportunity will lose both the 
world and their own soul. Race Relations 
Sunday furnishes an occasion for churches 
to give expression to the reality of the 
Christian fellowship. .. .” 

Specifically, these suggestions are 
made: (1) a sermon on some phase of 
race relations; (2) a worship experience 
in which different races participate, 
called “one of the most effective means of 
promoting goodwill and understanding 
among people of different races”; (3) 
inaugurate a program for improving the 
physical and spiritual welfare of those 
of other races in the community; (4) 
plan for a continuing program to carry 
forward the promotion of goodwill and 
understanding in the community, and (5) 
look at our own personal responsibility 
(see cover). 
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RELIGION—PERFUME OR LIFE BLOOD? 


“Every way of a man is right in his own 
eyes; but the Lord pondereth the hearts.” 
—Prov. 21:2, K.J.V. 


IVE MEN from the Old Testament 

form a kind of procession of faith. 
Every one had some belief in God and 
some intention of obeying him; yet their 
religion was of quite different sorts. Tech- 
nically their religion was all the same; 
that is to say, they were all Hebrews and 
the name they used for God was the same. 
But religion was not the same in any 
two of them. It ranged from a very low 
potential to a high one. 

First is Samson.. Were he alive today, 
few would take him for a religious man, 
and perhaps few did in his own time. 
He has never been held up as a model, 
few stained glass windows have been de- 
vised in his honor, not many Christian 
children have been named after him. He 
had religion, to be sure; that is to say, 
he believed in God, and even had a thin 
idea of serving him. But his religion was 
at a low level. So far as we can see, it 
was connected in his mind only with his 
hair and his diet. Religion, the only re- 
ligion in which we hear of his being en- 
gaged, consisted in keeping his hair long 
and keeping alcohol out of his diet. 

In modern Syria a missionary once 
asked a small boy about his religion and 
the boy claimed to be a Christian. “How 
do you know you are a Christian?” the 
missionary asked. “Look,” said the boy, 
and pulled up his sleeve to show a cross 
tattooed on his forearm. But religion, 
if real, is more than skin-deep. Religion 
has to be more than diet or hair-do. 
People who have that notion of religion 
shed it very easily, as Samson did. A 
religion of mere ritual is better than 
none; but it is no defence against a De- 


lilah. 


OLLOWING Samson and several 
degrees above him, came Eli as judge 
of Israel. No one can doubt that he was 
a good and God-fearing man, more in- 
telligent than Samson and of more serv- 
ice, in the long run, to his people. Nev- 
ertheless, Eli did not save Israel. His 
life ended in futility and defeat, the cause 
of God and his people was at as low an 
ebb after his life as before. His religion 
was real, but it was defective. 
The trouble with Eli was that he was 
a churchman and nothing else. His 
whole horizon was the courtyard of the 
tabernacle at Shiloh. This little corner 
he tended; but the tabernacle made small 
impression indeed on the people of Is- 
rael. Even the best of citizens “went to 
church” only once a year. Religion was 
a specialty of the professionals, and Eli 
was chief professional. . . . There was so 
little religion elsewhere that when Eli 
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himself saw a woman in his tabernacle 
moving her lips, he could more easily sup- 
pose that she was drunk than that she 
might be praying. A full-time “reli- 
gious” like Eli the priest is no doubt su- 
perior to a part-time player at religion 
like Samson; but however pious he may 
be, he is likely to leave the world around 
him quite untouched. 


HEN CAME Samuel. Of his great- 

ness there is no question. He was 
a many-sided genius and saint. But he 
too died leaving Israel still under the 
yoke. It was his own failures that led 
the people to demand a change. There 
are two kinds of failure: from lack of 
strength, and from over-using strength. 
Louis XV, for instance, was betrayed by 
his weakness; Napoleon by his strength. 
Samuel’s failure was not the same as 
Napoleon’s, but one may venture to say 
that his trouble lay in his great ability. 
He was a paternalist; there could be no 
experiments or independent judgment 
while Samuel held the reins. Much good 
was done in his time; but it was done 
by him or under his direction, and when 
his back was turned things would go to 
pieces. He was somewhat like the strict 
parent who “makes” his children go to 
church, or the lawmaker who would make 
men moral by: legislation. The greater 
and stronger such a character, the more 
sudden the breakdown after he is gone. 
Religion cannot be imposed, it can only 
be conveyed; and Samuel was rather more 
efficient at imposing than conveying. 


AUL ALSO was a religious man. He 

loved to offer sacrifices—there were 
times when he could not wait. But his 
life ended in a spectacular failure. The 
end of his chapter is just like the end- 
ings of the chapters of Samson, Eli and 
Samuel; his people were still not free. 
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He failed in duty both to God and to 
man. 

Saul’s defect is, of course, plain to the 
eye. His religion was mostly a device 
to further his own desires, to foster his 
own schemes. God was there (he thought) 
to help Saul, not the other way around. 
He was a sincere believer, so far as that 
went; his religion was considerably deep- 
er than Samson’s. But his whole reli- 
gion was just a way of boosting his own 
ego. And when it became clear to him 
that God would not do that, it was too 
much for him. As we would say today, 
he simply cracked up. 


OW DAVID came along and suc- 

ceeded where his predecessors had 
failed. Of them all, he is the only one 
of whom it is said he was a man after 
God’s own heart. Not that everything 
he did was good, not that his success was 
unmarked by failure or that his vision 
of God was invariably clear. But taking 
him by and large, three good things can 
be said of him. First, he was capable 
of seeing his own sins, something even 
Samuel was apparently not able to do. 
Second, he was capable of repentance and 
not (like Samson and Saul) only. of re- 
gret and remorse. Further, David never 
identified God’s cause with his own; he 
set himself at God’s disposal, not the 
other way around. Religion for him 
was no purely ritual matter, it was much 
more than the narrow round of priest- 
craft, more generous than Samuel’s aris- 
tocratic self-sufficiency, and far deeper 
than Saul’s attempt to use God for his 
own ends. Religion for him was not in 
his hair, not in his sacrifices, not in his 
power, not in his personal schemes. It 
was in his heart’s blood, it was the basic 
direction of his life. 

God can use, as he did use, men whose 
religion is as childish as Samson’s, as 
narrow as Eli’s, as proud as Samuel’s, 
as selfish as Saul’s; but the man he 
honors most is the David whose God is 
ever his unseen Companion. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Presbyterian Elder Is 
Stephens President 


Missouri News Letter 


Thomas A. Spragens, who has been 
secretary-treasurer of the Ford Founda- 
tion’s Fund for the Advancement of Ed- 
ucation, has taken over his new duties as 
president of Stephens College in Colum- 
bia. The new head of this Baptist in- 
stitution is a Presbyterian elder and a 
brother of John B. Spragens, regional 
director of religious education for the 
Synods of Arkansas and Missouri. Dr. 
Spragens was born and educated in Ken- 
tucky and served in both state and fed- 
eral offices. For some years he was as- 
sistant to the president at Stanford Uni- 





versity, going from that post to the Ford 
Foundation. He served as an elder in 
both the Palo Alto and San Marino 
churches and was clerk of the session in 
Palo Alto. 


Episcopal-Presbyterian Aid 
Given St. Louis Hospital 


Presbyterian, U. S., and USA and 
Episcopal churches in the St. Louis area 
will observe February 15 as St. Luke’s 
Hospital Day, with special offerings 
taken at the morning services. Since 1949, 
upon invitation of the Episcopal Diocese 
of Missouri, the two Presbyterian groups 
have added their financial support to this 
institution, with each church given equal 
representation on the Board of Directors. 
A million-dollar enlargement program 
is now providing additional buildings 
and facilities. It is a 200-bed hospital, 
founded in 1866, now called St. Luke’s 
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U. S. and USA Groups 
Join in United Efforts 


In various ways Presbyterians, U. S. 
and USA, are uniting their forces in 
this synod. W. A. Benfield, Jr., of Louis- 
ville, Ky., recently addressed a meeting 
of about 700 U. S. and USA men in 
Upper Missouri Presbytery. . . . Work 
continues to progress on the new student 
center at Columbia, a joint effort minis- 
tering to the students at the state univer- 
sity, Stephens College and Christian Col- 
lege under the direction of John Clay- 
ton... . The U. S. Presbytery of Potosi 
and the USA Presbytery of Iron Moun- 
tain will meet jointly at Farmington 
April 21 and the two synods will hold a 
joint meeting again ia June at Linden- 
wood College, St. Charles. 


Miscellany 


Billy Graham will lead an evangelistic 
campaign in St. Louis this spring, with 
more than 300 churches cooperating. .. . 
Kansas City’s Council of Churches chal- 
lenged the city’s merchants during the 
Christmas season to make the observance 
more religious with the result that many 
of the business houses followed a definite 
religious theme in their decorations. . . . 
Upper Missouri Presbytery’s home mis- 
sions committee is leading an effort to 
raise substantial funds to help some of 
the weaker churches with a building pro- 
gram. ... In line with the rapid growth 
of St. Louis County, the Maryland 
Heights church has launched a $50,000 
campaign for a new building. Plans have 
been drawn for an attractive building two 
blocks from the present location. N. C. 
Griffin is the pastor. . . . Synod and 
presbytery men’s councils held a series 
of training sessions led by LeRoy P. 
Burney, of the Assembly’s division of 
men’s work, this month. . In late 
February a synod-wide series of church 
school institutes will be led by W. Nor- 
man Cook, Morris D. Warren and Roy 
A. Hogrefe, of the Richmond staff. 

C. Ertc Mount. 
Cape Girardeau. 


Agencies Report Receipts 


Benevolences received by the church 
agencies, as reported for nine months of 
the church year through Dec. 31, were 
as follows: 


Annuities and Relief (Louisville), 
$133,250; increase over last year, $2,179. 

Christian Education (Richmond), $213,- 
363; decrease, $5,458. 

Church Extension (Atlanta), $416,536; 
increase, $14,656. Program of Progress, 
$17,357. Mother’s Day, $11,739. 

General Fund (Atlanta), $197,496; de- 
crease, $2,832. Interchurch Agencies, 
$8,143; decrease, $981. 

World Missions (Nashville), $900,788; 
increase, $129,102; Program of Progress, 
$102,113. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 








Bethlehem (USA) church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is now serving the St. Charles, Mo., 
(federated) church. 
ENGAGED 

Nancy Johnson, DRE of Brazos Presby- 


DEATHS 

Robert S. Boyd, 72, died in Charlotte, 
N. C., Jan. 19 after a long illness, at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. James A. 
Jones. Early pastorates were in Kentucky 
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No. 27 in a series on congregational singing 
Why Some People Do not 
Sing Hymns 


By JAMES 


IKE all democratic enterprises, con- 

gregational singing depends directly 
upon the initiative and participation of 
each member of the congregation. Ob- 
viously, if no one in a church group 
sings, there is no congregational song or 
praise. If only fifty per cent lift their 
hearts and voices, it is a half-hearted 
venture. When a person does not sing 
hymns, there is a reason. Sometimes there 
are many reasons. As we approach the 
subject of methods of improving church 
song, perhaps we should examine some 
of these causes for non-participation. 

We shall discuss these causes under 
two headings. First, there are persons 
who ordinarily join regularly in the hymn 
singing but who temporarily may be pre- 
vented from singing. Second, there are 
chronic non-singers, people who never 
seem to sing and who frequently do not 
even open the hymnal. 
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Temporary Non-Singers 


Unfamiliar tune. Singing, after all, 
is a musical venture and it involves con- 
troliing the pitch of one’s voice. If one 
cannot read musical notation, he is in 
a quandary when a new hymn is an- 
nounced. Either he must grasp and re- 
call the tune after hearing the organist 
play it over once (a formidable feat) or, 
failing this, he must flounder through. 
Many people take the simpler and less 
embarrassing course and keep quiet. 

Fatigue. Singing hymns requires phys- 
ical exertion. Many people, feeling 
slightly tired, simply do not bestir them- 
selves enough to sing. They just do not 
feel like singing. As John Wesley wrote, 
“Let not a slight degree of weakness or 
weariness hinder you. If it is a cross 
to you, take it up and you will find it a 
blessing.” Congregational praise is a 
duty as well as a privilege. 

Physical Illness. Temporary throat or 
other physical trouble can be a legitimate 
reason for not singing hymns. In this 
case a person can read the text mentally 
while others sing. 
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Chronic Non-Singers 


Psychological Inhibitions. Frequently 
these people have not sung since early 
childhood. A non-musical home, a lack 
of public school music education, a de- 
liberate squelching of talent by careless 
teachers and associates—such influences 
may have convinced our non-singers that 
they “‘could not carry a tune in a basket.” 
Frequently these people have real musical 
talent but it is latent. Timidity is a real 
deterrent in congregational song. 

Non-Musical Organist. Many chronic 
non-singers have been produced by hymn 
players who were unrhythmical, inac- 
curate, and dull. Even the most eager 
singer, who is confronted each Sunday 
by lifeless playing at the console, will 
conclude that the venture is not worth 
the effort and will lapse into permanent 
silence. 

Non-Singing Minister. During the 
singing of a hymn the congregation 
glances up frequently from the hymnal. 
If, year after year, the members see a 
silent individual standing behind the pul- 
pit in the most central part of their view, 
they are apt to conclude, with a measure 
of logic, that this particular exercise is 
useless. As Dr. Benson said in his Stone 
Lectures on hymnody, “The indifference 
in the pews is very apt to be the reflec- 
tion of the indifference in the pulpit.” 

Acoustically Dead Room. A congre- 
gation which worships year after year in 
a room which is over-treated with acous- 
tically absorbent materials (carpeting, 
draperies, acoustical blocks) will experi- 
ence frustration. Such environment breeds 
non-singers. Sir James Jeans, celebrated 
British physicist, speaking of this acous- 
tical phenomenon, says in his Science 
and Music, that sufficient reverberation 
in an auditorium “naturally induces an 
exhilarating feeling of effortless power, 
not to mention a welcome slurring over 
or roughnesses and inequalities of force 
and tempo.” Of non-reverberant rooms, 
he further says that these “produce the 
despair of ineffectual struggle, the music 
has only had time to show its blemishes 
in all their nakedness, and is already 
dead.” 

Without a doubt, some of these causes 
mentioned above have led congregational 
members to cease singing. Likewise, 
without a doubt, the correction of these 
matters will restore the spirit of song 
to the hearts and lips of our people. 

“Let the people praise Thee, O God. 
Let all the people praise Thee.” 

NEXT—Who is responsible for congre- 
gational singing? 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Whose Is the Kingdom? 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 15, 1953 


Matthew 21:1-22:14. 


For three weeks now we have studied 
some of Jesus’ teachings on the road to 
Jerusalem, after Peter confessed his faith 
in Jesus as the Son of God, and after 
Jesus had begun to teach them that he 
must go to Jerusalem and suffer, and that 
“if any man would come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow me.” We come now to the 
closing week in Jerusalem, to which Mat- 
thew gives more than a quarter of his 
Gospel. 

On Sunday Jesus entered the city, 
seated upon an ass and acclaimed by his 
enthusiastic disciples as the promised 
Son of David. It was the first time he 
had allowed any such demonstration. The 
time had come evidently for him to make 
his appeal to the nation. He did it in 
such a way as to indicate that he came 
not as a political Messiah, and not as a 
military deliverer, as the people general- 
ly expected, but rather as Zechariah’s 
promised Prince of Peace (Mt. 21:5; 
Zechariah 9:9-11). 

On Monday Jesus drove the traders 
and money-changers out of the temple, 
accusing them, and inferentially the 
city’s rulers, who profited from their 
trade, of desecrating the temple and 
robbing the people. 


The Question of Jesus’ Authority 


When Jesus returned to the temple area 
on the following morning he was met by 
a formidable array of chief priests and 
scribes and elders (cf. Mark 11:27). 
Particularly significant is the presence 
of the high priests, the princely aristo- 
crats, who controlled the temple and prof- 
ited from its revenues. Hitherto they 
had not been active in their opposition to 
Jesus. Stung into activity by his action 
of the preceding day, they assume now 
the leading role which they retain to the 
end. 

“By what authority are you doing these 
things?” they asked, “and who gave you 
this authority?” They refer evidently 
to Jesus’ high-handed action in inter- 
fering with the arrangements which they 
had sanctioned for the Temple trade, 
and to his’ open denunciation of this 
trade, from which they personally prof- 
ited, as nothing less than robbery. His 
followers had welcomed him into the city 
as the Messianic King. Did he claim 
Messianic authority for this arbitrary in- 
terference with the Temple usage? The 
question was probably intended to entrap 
him. If he disclaimed such Messianic 
authority he would be discredited with 
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Printed Text 21:33-43 


his followers; if he claimed it he could 
be accused of blasphemy (cf. 26:65). 

Jesus replied that he would answer 
their question if they would first make a 
decision regarding the authority of John 
the Baptist. Was it from heaven or 
from men? This counter-question threw 
the delegation into confusion. It is sig- 
nificant that they were disturbed not 
about the difficulty of knowing or stating 
the truth, but only about the consequences 
of their reply. “If we say, ‘From heav- 
en,’ he will say to us, ‘Why then did you 
not believe him?’ But if we say, ‘From 
men,’ we are afraid of the multitude: 
for all hold that John was a prophet.” 
Faced by such a dilemma, they finally 
confessed, “We do not know.” Jesus 
immediately responded, If this is the 
case I will not put before you the matter 
of my authority. 

Jesus’ answer silenced his opponents 
and left him with the prestige of victory. 
At the same time it contained a real 
answer to their question. His words 
implied very clearly that the nature and 
source of his authority were, like John’s, 
derived immediately from God, i.e., were 
prophetic in character. He raised the 
question about John because it contained 
a test of their fitness to judge the matter 
of divine authority. It was as if he had 
asked: How do you judge of such things? 
If you hold that divine authority is com- 
municated externally and through regular 
channels, then I have no credentials to 
offer. But if you recognize that it comes 
inwardly and is attested by its fruits, 
then I can place my credentials before 
you. Refusing to answer the question 
concerning John’s authority, they dis- 
qualified themselves as judges of Jesus’ 
authority. More than that, they had 
publicly acknowledged that they, the 
spiritual leaders of the nation, were not 
qualified to pass on a subject of this 
sort. 

Having parried the Rulers’ thrust, 
Jesus proceeded to take the offensive. In 
three striking parables he openly charged 
that the nation’s leaders had abused their 
authority and forfeited their position as 
trustees of the Kingdom of God. At the 
same time he warned the people that a 
continuance of their policy meant the 
loss of Israel’s peculiar position as the 
Chosen People and ultimately a war with 
Rome which would end in the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish state. He was. in fact, 
pleading with people to follow him rather 
than their accumstomed rulers who were 
spelling the nation’s doom. 


Parable of the Two Sons 


Jesus’ first parable had to do with two 
sons, the first of whom refused to do his 
father’s will, but later repented and did 
as he was asked; the other of whom 
readily assented to his father’s sugges- 
tions, but never carried it out. Which 
of the two, asked Jesus, did the will of 
the father? Only one answer was pos- 
sible. Jesus replied, ‘Truly, I say to 
you, the tax collectors and the harlots go 
into the kingdom of God before you.” 
Not only the Pharisees, but Jewish opin- 
ion generally, held that their prospects 
of entering the Kingdom were of the best, 
while that of the tax collectors and har- 
lots were infinitessimal. The latter, who 
had refused to accept God’s Word as made 
known to them through the synagogue, by 
hearkening unto the words of Jesus were 
now responding to the call of their heav- 
enly Father; the religious leaders on the 
other hand, in spite of their profession 
of religion, in rejecting Jesus’ words 
were in fact rejecting the demands of 
God. Jesus does not exclude the rulers 
from the Kingdom, but leaves it purpose- 
ly doubtful. If they repent and believe, 
they may still enter; but-in any case the 
sinners who have repented already are 
before them. 

This parable, like the others, had its 
first application to Jesus’ own day; at 
the same time it is a saying that stings 
our own consciences and summons us to 
severe self-judgment. 

“For it has always been so easy, is so 
easy today, to be content with professions, 
with lip service. We say to ourselves, and 
perhaps openly to others, that we are go- 
ing to do what we know we ought to do. 
But somehow we put off the doing. We 
are like the band of police in ‘The Pirates 
of Penzance,’ who keep singing, ‘We go, 
we go,’ while their leader answers in ex- 
asperation, ‘Yes, but you don’t go.’ God 
keep us from being content with saying, 
‘We go, Sir,’ and then sitting still. For 
the test, the only test the Master will re- 
gard as sufficient, is still the doing of the 


will of God.” (Merrill: The Way, The 
Macmillan Co.) 


Parable of the Vineyard 


The story of the wicked husbandmen 
is not pure parable, with the point made 
through its principal thought. It becomes, 
at times, an allegory, with special mean- 
ings read even into the details, giving us 
Jesus’ interpretation of the history of 
Israel, climaxed by its rejection of him 
as God’s Son—a rejection which in turn 
seals the doom of the nation. The story 
itself is modeled on Isaiah 5:1-7. The 
comparison of Israel in the Old Testa- 
ment to a vineyard, however, is, common, 
and would be familiar to his hearers. 

Said Jesus: There was a man that 
was a householder, who planted a vine- 
yard and set a hedge—or fence—about it 
(as a defence against the wild beasts. 
A map of Palestine is the best commen- 
tary. Israel was wonderfully segregated 
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by mountains, by the desert, and by the 
sea from surrounding peoples of greater 
power), and digged a winepress (usually 
hollowed out of the rock, with two com- 
partments, the upper where the grapes 
were pressed, the lower in which the juice 
was collected) and built a tower (for the 
use of the vinedressers and watchers), 
and let it out to the tenants, who paid a 
fixed proportion of the produce as annual 
rent. ‘Then he went into another country. 

The tenants were the responsible lead- 
ers of the nation; the servants whom the 
householder sent to collect his rent were 
the prophets—the allusion to their treat- 
ment in the past would be unmistakable. 

“Afterward he sent his son to them” 
—the contrast drawn here by Jesus be- 
tween himself and the prophets who came 
before him is very striking. Publicly, 
before the rulers of the nation and before 
the assembled crowd, he intimates that 
he is more than a prophet, not a servant, 
but a Son, the only, beloved Son. 

“But when the tenants saw the son, 
they said to themselves, “This is the heir; 
come, let us kill him and have his inheri- 
tance.’ The Interpreter’s Bible points 
out that this touch reflects conditions in 
Galilee in the first century. ‘Here there 
was such resentment against absentee 
ownership that this incident might ac- 
tually have occurred.” In this parable 
Jesus not only foretold his death at the 
hands of the Jewish rulers, but also the 
consequences of their action, so far as it 
affected the nation (cf. Mt. 21:41; Luke 
20:16; Mt. 21:43). His rejection at the 
hand of the authorities meant the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Romans, and 
the transfer of the guardiansh'p of the 
Kingdom to another people. 

To make the lesson doubly plain Jesus 
proceeded to change the figure: 

“The husbandmen who reject the mes- 
sengers are now builders who reject the 
stone; and the one rejection is as wicked 
and as futile as the other. The slaying 
of the Son does not prevent ejection from 
the vineyard, and the refusal to use the 
stone does not prevent it from being raised 
to its proper position, to the shame of 
those who reject it” (Alfred Plummer). 


In Psalm 118 the stone rejected by the 
builders is probably the despised people 
of God upraised by a God-given victory. 
Here the Lord applies it to himself, the 
cornerstone of the divine building who 
holds it all together. Men who set 
themselves to destroy this stone will in 
the end destroy only themselves. Jesus’ 
prediction regarding the fate of the Jew- 
ish nation was shortly fulfilled. But, as 
Dr. Merrill suggests, they have a univer- 
sal application: 

“All through the ages, nation after na- 
tion has counted itself the chosen people, 
‘God’s Country,’ the favored race. If ever 
any race or nation had a right to claim 
that privileged position it was Israel. Yet 
Jesus with his clear vision had to warn 
them that other peoples and races would 
take the place they had failed to fill, that 
‘the Kingdom of God’ would be given to the 
nation that should bring forth the fruits 
thereof. May our favored land and people 
heed the warning. The Kingdom of God, 
the favored lot, the privileged position, 
does not belong to the Anglo-Saxons, to 
the white races, to any one group. It be- 
longs and will be given to the race, the 
nation, the people, that comes nearest to 
doing the will of God. From that law 
there is no escape.” (The Way) 

The chief priests and the Pharisees 
recognized that Jesus’ words were spoken 
against them and might easily incite the 
people to turn aside from their leader- 
ship. They would have taken him into 
immediate custody, except that they fear- 
ed the people, mightily moved by one 
whom they took for a prophet. Jesus 
drove his point home by still another 
parable. 


The Parable of the 

Slighted Invitation 
Here the Kingdom of God is likened 
to a certain king who made a marriage 
feast for his son. The invitation had al- 
ready been extended and, according to 
oriental custom, the guests were now bid- 
den to attend. The servants sent to call 
the guests were the prophets, whom Israel 
as a whole had refused to heed, then 
John the Baptist, and finally Jesus him- 
self. The majority of the people simply 
ignored their pressing invitation and went 
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their own ways, one to his farm, another 
to his merchandise. Others adopted more 
violent measures, they “seized his serv- 
ants, treated them shamefully, and killed 
them.” 

“The king was angry,” said Jesus, 
‘and he sent his troops and destroyed 
those murderers and burned their city.” 
Forty years later, as intimated by Jesus, 
Jerusalem was burned by the Romans. 
The destruction of the city was due to 
its rejection of Jesus’ great invitation, 
the fatuousness of that policy which they 
chose in preference. 

The main purpose of this story was to 
teach that those for whom the Kingdom 
was intended would lose their high priv- 
ileges. because they did not value them, 
and that the privileges which they had 
scorned would be granted to the despised 
outsider. 
truth that God’s purpose would not know 
final defeat—guests would be found for 
the supper of the King. 


Nonetheless, this parable, like the 
others, has a universal significance. Note 
the character of the excuses. They are 
the normal, everyday concerns of life, not 
evil in themselves, but when allowed to 
absorb all our thoughts and energy they 
can very effectively stand between us and 
the joys of the Kingdom. 


The last sermon of Dwight L. Moody 
was on “Excuses.” He narrated the 
parable of the Great Supper and closed 
with this characteristic appeal: 


“Suppose we should write out tonight 
this excuse, how would it sound? ‘To the 
King of Heaven: While sitting in Con- 
vention Hall, Kansas City, Mo., November 
16, 1899, I received a very pressing in- 
vitation from one of your servants to be 
present at the marriage supper of your 
only begotten Son. I pray Thee have me 
excused.’ Would you sign that? ... Just 
let me write out another answer: ‘To the 
King of Heaven: While sitting in Con- 
vention Hall, Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 16, 
1899, I received a pressing invitation from 
one of your messengers to be present at 
the marriage supper of your only begotten 
Son. I hasten to reply: By the grace of 
God, I will be present.’ ” 


With these words upon his lips, Amer- 
ica’s greatest evangelist ended his career. 
A worthy end it was, for one or the other 
of these responses each of us must give. 
Jesus made it plain during these closing 
days that the fate of individuals and of 
nations depends upon their attitude to- 
ward him. 
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The parable also stresses the: 
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BOOK NOTES 





MAHATMA GANDHI, Peaceful Revolu- 
tionary. By Haridas T. Muzumdar. Chas. 
Scribners Sons, New York. 127pp., $2.00. 

This book is the tenth in the Twentieth 
Century Library which seeks “to give 
the intelligent layman a basic understand- 
ing of those thinkers of the last hundred 
years who have most influenced the in- 
tellectual currents of our time.” In this 
context the author does not attempt a 
biography of Gandhi, but presents a 
“pyschograph” and a “sociograph” of 
the Indian leader. 

As a student in England and as a law- 
ver in South Africa Gandhi was brought 
face-to-face with the vital issues of our 
time: the early excesses of industrial- 
ism, racialism, imperialism, and exploita- 
tion. The plight of his fellow country- 
men in South Africa and in India led 
him to the creation of his technique of 
non-violent resistance as a means of 
bringing freedom to and amelioration of 
the wretched living conditions of his 
people. This means is called ‘the moral 
equivalent of war’ in which moral force 
is used against the wrongdoer, rather than 
brute force. By a rigorous self-discipline 
and in identification of self with suffer- 
ing humanity, the soldier of non-violence 
overcomes brute force by changing the 
attitude of the wrongdoer and by inspir- 
ing the wronged to work for justice in a 
spirit of love. 

The influential factors of Gandhi’s 
thought were: the Bhagavad Gita, the 
Sermon on the Mount, Tolstoy’s The 
Kingdom of God Is within You, Tho- 
reau’s Essay on Civil Disobedience and 
Ruskin’s Unto This Last. At first an 
agnostic, Gandhi later became a religious 
man, although it is difficult to discover 
the sense in which he believed in God. 

He was not a pacifist in the absolute 
sense, nor was he opposed to the machine 
as such. He sought to make the machine 
the servant of humanity instead of a 
source of many of mankind’s ills. His 
basic economic tenets have been imple- 
mented in free India in an amazing way. 

This book is a splendid supplement to 
the many biographies of Gandhi. Except 
for a too facile equating of Gandhi's re- 
ligious thought with that of Christ (the 
ethical without its theological presuppo- 
sitions) the author succeeds in explaining 
the genius of the man. Dr. Muzumbar 
was associated with Gandhi for many 
years and is the author of a number of 
books on the Mahatma. He is now pro- 
fessor at Cornell College in Iowa. 

ALEX W. HUNTER 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD. “Fresh 
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of Christ.”—International Journal of Re- 
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373 world missionaries 


851 workers engaged in church ex- 
tension 


2,852 ministers 


1,719 professors in Presbyterian 
schools and colleges 


900 students in seminaries and As- 
sembly‘s Training School 


43,996 Sunday school officers and 
ls: - teachers 

nang pean pool, = 718,791 members of the Presby- 
S a terian Church, U.S., alert to the 


call of Christ 
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